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of knowledge. Sensationalism was an extremely handy weapon
with which to combat doctrines and opinions resting wholly upon
tradition and authority. With respect to all of them, it set up a
test: Where are the real objects from which these ideas and beliefs
are received? If such objects could not be produced, ideas were
explained as the result of false associations and combinations.
Empiricism also insisted upon a first-hand element. The impression
must be made upon me, upon my mind. The further we get away
from this direct, first-hand source of knowledge, the more numerous
the sources of error, and the vaguer the resulting idea.
As might be expected, however, the philosophy was weak upon
the positive side. Of course, the value of natural objects and first-
hand acquaintance was not dependent upon the truth of the theory.
Introduced into the schools they would do their work, even if the
sensational theory about the way in which they did it was quite
wrong. So far, there is nothing to complain of. But the emphasis
upon sensationalism also operated to influence the way in which
natural objects were employed, and to prevent full good being got
from them. "Object lessons" tended to isolate the mere sense-activity
and make it an end in itself. The more isolated the object, the
more isolated the sensory quality, the more distinct the sense-impres-
sion as a unit of knowledge. The theory worked not only in the direc-
tion of this mechanical isolation, which tended to reduce instruction
to a kind of physical gymnastic of the sense-organs (good like any
gymnastic of bodily organs, but not more so), but also to the neglect
of thinking. According to the theory there was no need of thinking in
connection with sense-observation; in fact, in strict theory such
thinking would be impossible till afterwards, for thinking consisted
simply in combining and separating sensory units which had been
received without any participation of judgment.
As a matter of fact, accordingly, practically no scheme of edu-
cation upon a purely sensory basis has ever been systematically
tried, at least after the early years of infancy. Its obvious deficiencies
have caused it to be resorted to simply for filling in "rationalistic"
knowledge (that is to say, knowledge of definitions, rules, classifi-
cations, and modes of application conveyed through symbols), and
as a device for lending greater "interest" to barren symbols. There
are at least three serious defects of sensationalistic empiricism as